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Guited-States Prison Yssoctation, 





Tue objects of the United-States Prison Association are, — 


I. To sustain a Missionary to visit Prisons. 


II. To aid Discharged Prisoners. 


III. To keep up a monthly publication devoted to Prison Discipline. 


LV. To see that suitable labor is introduced into our Jails. 





Maine. — Prof. T. C. Upuam, Brunswick. 

New Hampshire. — Rev. B. M. Titvot- 
son, Manchester. 

Vermont. — iinam Hartow, Warden of 
State Prison, Winsor. 

Massachusetts. — Cuas. Spear, Boston, 
Editor ‘ Prisoners’ Friend.’ 

Rhode Island. — Rev. Francis Way- 
LAND, Providence. 

Connecticut. — Hon. Pair Rup.ey, 
Hartford. 

New York. — Amos Piissury, Albany. 

New Jersey. — Rev. Dr. Murray, Eliza- 
bethtown. 

Pennsylvania. — Hon. Judge Kewty, 
Philadelphia. 

Delaware. — Hon. AtFrep P. Rosinson, 
Georgetown. 

Maryland. — Rev. G. T. Fuanpers, Bal- 
timore. 

Virginia. — Joszpu Jounson, Governor, 
Richmond. 

North Carolina. — Rev. Hors Bain, 
Goldsboro’. 





South Carolina. — Prof. Liezec. 

Georgia. — Rev. Jas. Parks, Lafayette. 

Florida. — Rev. Josuva 8. Vann, Car- 
rollton. 

Alabama. — Hon. B. F. Porter. 

Mississippi. — Rev. D. B. Cuayton. 

Lousiana. — Key. Tuzopoke Cxapp, 
New Orleans. 

Texas.— Hon. Sam. Hovsron. 

Arkansas.— Evias N.Conway,Governor. 

Tennessee.— ANDREW JOHNSON, Governor. 

Kentucky. — Rev. Mr. Harwarp. 

Ohw.— Hon. Satmon P. Cuase. 

Michigan. — Rev. Mr. Stexuins, Utica. 

Indiana. — Rey. W. Cuapiin, Deed’s 
Creek. 

Illinvis. — Rev. J. P. AVERILL. 

Missouri. — Rev. T. Apnorrt. 

Iowa. — Rev. H. 8. Marsue, 

Wisconsin. — Gen. Gains, Warden of 
State Prison, Waupun. 

California, — Rev. Mr. Upson. 

Washington, D.C, — Hon. Tozias Pur- 
RINGTON. 


Cuarces Spear, Secretary, 


Office of the ‘ Prisoners’ Friend,’ 119, Washington Street, Boston. 


BOSTON JAIL. 


oo 


Suerirr’s Ovrice, Surrotk Co., Dec. 10, 1852. 
PLEASE allow Rev. Coarzes Spear free communication with any and all prisoners 
in confinement, at all times, and any and all liberties at the Jail which he may at 
any time desire, and render him all the needed aid to investigate particular cases, 
and to communicate with the friends of prisoners, and generally to prosecute his pro- 
fession of the ‘ Prisoners’ Friend.’ Having full confidence in Mr. Spear’s intentions, 
and in the efficacy of his labors, I wish that special attention may be paid to this 
communication. Very truly, yours, , 
Henry Crocker, Sheriff’. 
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OBJECTS OF MY LABORS. 


Tue following objects are embraced in my labors. It will be 
seen that the field is large. My aims are not sectarian; and there- 
fore all are invited to aid in the work in which I am engaged: — 


I. To visit Prisons. 
II. To see that suitable Matrons are appointed where females 
are committed. 
III. To see that each prisoner is supplied with the Bible and 
other suitable books. 
IV. To impart religious instruction to prisoners. 
V. To visit the Courts. 
VI. To visit families who have friends or relatives in prison. 
VII. To provide counsel for prisoners who may be charged with 
crime, whether guilty or innocent. 
VIII. To encourage reformed prisoners, after their discharge 
from confinement, to procure employment. 
IX. To assist Young Men and Women, who fall into tempta- 
tion for the first time in our cities, to return to their homes. 
X. To procure suitable places for Vagrant Girls. 
XI. To deliver public Lectures on the Best Modes of Prevent- 
ing Crime. 
XII. To open a correspondence with the friends of Prison Dis- 
cipline, both in this country and in Europe. 
XIII. To keep up a Monthly Magazine devoted to the whole 
subject of Crime in all its various bearings. 
XIV. To see that suitable labor is introduced into our prisons, 
and that our jails especially should be made to sustain, at least, 
their own expenses. 
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IMPRISONMENT OF EMINENT MEN. 


BY JOHN G WHITTIER. 





JUAN PLACIDO. 


Juan Puiacrpo was born a slave on the estate of Don 
Terribio de Castro. His father was an African, his mother 
a mulatto. His mistress treated him with great kindness, 
and taught him to read. When he was twelve years of 
age, she died; and he fell into other and less compassionate 
hands. At the age of eighteen, on seeing his mother struck 
with a heavy whip, he for the first time turned upon his tor- 
mentors. To use his own words, ‘I felt the blow in my 
heart. ‘To utter a loud cry, and from a downcast boy, with 
the timidity of one weak as a lamb, to become all at once 
like a raging lion, was a thing of a moment.’ He was, 
however, subdued, and the next morning, together with his 
mother, a tenderly nurtured and delicate woman, severely 
scourged. On seeing his mother rudely stripped, and 
thrown down upon the ground, he at first, with tears, im- 
plored the overseer to spare her; but at the sound of the 
first blow, as it cut into her naked flesh, he sprang once 
more upon the ruffian, who, having superior strength, beat 
him until he was nearer dead than alive. 
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4 Imprisonment of Eminent Men. 


After suffering all the vicissitudes of slavery, — hunger, 
nakedness, stripes; after bravely and nobly bearing up 
against that slow, dreadful process which reduces the man 
tc a thing, the image of God to a piece of merchandise, 
until he had reached his thirty-eighth year, — he was unex- 
pectedly released from his bonds. Some literary gentlemen 
in Havana, into whose hands two or three pieces of his com- 
position had fallen, struck with the vigor, spirit, and natural 
grace which they manifested, sought out the author, and 
raised a subscription to purchase his freedom. He came to 
Havana, and maintained himself by house-painting, and 
such other employments as his ingenuity and talents placed 
within his reach. He wrote several poems, which have been 
published in Spanish at Havana, and translated by Dr. 
Madden, under the title of ‘ Poems by a Slave.’ 

It is not too much to say of these poems, that they will 
bear a comparison with most of the productions of modern 
Spanish literature. Certain it is, that their author is the 
only Cuban poet. His style is bold, free, energetic. Some 
of his pieces are sportive and graceful: such is his * Address 
to the Cucuya,’ or Cuban fire-fly. This beautiful insect 
is sometimes fastened, in tiny nets, to the light dresses of 
the Cuban ladies; a custom to which the writer gallantly 
alludes in the following lines: — 


‘ Ah! still as one looks on such brightness and bloom, 
On such beauty as hers, one might envy the doom 
Of a captive Cucuya, that’s destined, like this, 

To be touched by her hand, and revived by her kiss. 
In the cage which her delicate hand has prepared, 
The beautiful prisoner nestles unscared ; 

O’er her fair forehead shining serenely and bright, 
In beauty’s own bondage revealing its light. 

And, when the light dance and the revel are done, 
She bears it away to her alcove alone, 

Where, fed by her hand from the cane that’s most choice, 
In secret it gleams at the sound of her voice. 

O beautiful maiden! may Heaven accord 

Thy care of the captive a fitting reward ! 

And never may fortune the fetters remove 

Of a heart that is thine in the bondage of love!’ 
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Imprisonment of Eminent Men. 5 


In his ‘ Dream,’ a fragment of some length, he dwells, in 
a touching manner, upon the scenes of his early years. It 
is addressed to his brother Florence, who was a slave near 
Matanzas, while the author was in the same condition at 
Havana. There is a plaintive and melancholy sweetness in 


these lines, a natural pathos, which find their way to the 
heart : — 


‘ Thou knowest, dear Florence, my sufferings of old, — 
The struggles maintained with oppression for years : 
We shared them together; and each was consoled 
With the love which was nurtured by sorrow and tears. 


But now, far apart, the sad pleasure is gone ; 
We mingle our sighs and our sorrows no more : 
The course is a new one which each has to run; 
And dreary for each is the pathway before. 


But in slumber our spirits at least shall commune; 
We will meet, as of old, in the visions of sleep, 

In dreams which call back early days, when, at noon, 
We stole to the shade of the palm-tree to weep. 


For solitude pining, in anguish of late, 
The heights of Quintana I sought for repose ; 
And there, in the cool and the silence, the weight 
Of my cares was forgotten, — I felt not my woes. 


Exhausted and weary, the spell of the place 

Sank down on my eyelids, and soft slumber stole 
So sweetly upon me, it left not a trace 

Of sorrow o’ercasting the light of the soul.’ 


The writer then imagines himself borne lightly through 
the air to the place of his birth. ‘The valley of Matanzas 
lies beneath him, hallowed by the graves of his parents. 
He proceeds : — 


‘I gazed on that spot where together we played : 
Our innocent pastimes came fresh to my mind; 
Our mother’s caress, and the fondnes: displayed 
In each word and each look of a parent so kind. 
VOL. IX. 1 
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I looked on the mountain, whose fastnesses wild 
The fugitives seek from the rifle and hound: 

Below were the fields where they suffered and toiled ; 
And there the low graves of their comrades are found. 


The mill-house was there, and the turmoil of old; 
But sick of these scenes, for too well were they known, 
I looked for the stream where in childhood I strolled, 
When a moment of quiet and peace was my own. 


With mingled emotions of pleasure and pain, 

Dear Florence! I sighed to behold thee once more : 
I sought thee, my brother, embraced thee again ; 

But I found thee a slave, as I left thee before!’ 


Some of his devotional pieces evince the fervor and true 
feeling of the Christian poet. His ‘ Ode to Religion’ con- 
tains many admirable lines. Speaking of the martyrs of 
the early days of Christianity, he says finely, — 


‘ Still in that cradle, purpled with their blood, 
The infant Faith waxed stronger day by day.’ 


I cannot forbear quoting the last stanza of this poem: — 


‘O God of mercy, throned in glory high, 
On earth and all its misery look down ! 
Behold the wretched, hear the captive’s cry, 
And call thy exiled children round thy throne! 
There would I fain in contemplation gaze 
On thy eternal beauty, and would make 
Of love one lasting canticle of praise, 
And every theme but thee henceforth forsake.’ 


His best and noblest production is an ‘Ode to Cuba,’ 
written on the occasion of Dr. Madden’s departure from the 
island, and presented to that gentleman. It was never pub- 
lished in Cuba, as its sentiments would have subjected the 
author to persecution. It breathes a lofty spirit of patriot- 
ism, and an indignant sense of the wrongs inflicted upon 
his race. Withal, it has all the grandeur and stateliness of 
the old Spanish Muse. Witness its majestic commence- 
ment :— 
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Imprisonment of Eminent Men. 7 


‘Cuba! of what avail that thou art fair, — 
Pearl of the seas, the pride of the Antilles ! — 
If thy poor sons have still to see thee share 
The pangs of bondage, and its thousand ills? 
Of what avail the verdure of thy hills; 
The purple bloom thy coffee-plain displays ; 
The cane’s luxuriant growth, whose culture fills 
More graves than famine, or the sword finds ways 
To glut with victims calmly as it slays? 


Of what avail that thy clear streams abound 
With precious ore, if wealth there’s none to buy 
Thy children’s rights, and not one grain is found 
For Learning’s shrine, or for the altar nigh 
Of poor, forsaken, downcast Liberty ? 
Of what avail the riches of thy port, — 
Forests of masts, and ships from every sea, — 
If Trane alone is free, and man, the sport 
And spoil of Trade, bears wrongs of every sort? 


Cuba! O Cuba! when men call thee fair 
And rich and beautiful, the Queen of Isles, 
Star of the West, and Ocean’s gem most rare, 
Oh! say to those who mock thee with such wiles, 
“ Take off these flowers, and view the lifeless spoils 
Which wait the worm; behold their hues beneath 
The pale, cold cheek; and seek for living smiles 
Where Beauty lies not in the arms of Death, 
And Bondage taints not with its poison breath!”’’ 


The disastrous result of the insurrection of the slaves in 
Cuba is well known. Betrayed, and driven into premature 
collision with their oppressors, the wronged and maddened 
bondmen were speedily crushed into subjection. Placido 
was arrested, and, after a long hearing, was condemned 
to be executed, and consigned to the ‘Chapel of the Con- 
demned.’ 

How far Placido was implicated in the insurrectionary 
movement, it is now perhaps impossible to ascertain. The 
popular voice at Havana pronounced him its leader and 
projector; and, as such, he was condemned. His own bitter 
wrongs; the terrible recollections of his life of servitude ; the 
sad condition of his relatives and race, exposed to scorn, 
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contumely, and the heavy hand of violence; the impunity 
with which the most dreadful outrages upon the persons of 
slaves were inflicted, acting upon a mind fully capable 
of appreciating the beauty and dignity of Freedom, — fur- 
nished abundant incentives to an effort for the redemption 
of his race, and the humiliation of his oppressors. The 
‘ Heraldo, of Madrid, speaks of him as ‘ the celebrated poet, 
a man of great natural genius, and beloved and appreciated 
by the most respectable young men of Havana.’ It accuses 
him of wild and ambitious projects, and states that he was 
intended to be the chief of the black race after they had 
thrown off the yoke of bondage. 

He was executed at Havana, in the 7th month, 1844. 
According to the custom in Cuba with condemned crimi- 
nals, he was conducted from prison to the ‘ Chapel of the 
Doomed” He passed thither with singular composure, 
amidst a great concourse of people, gracefully saluting his 
numerous acquaintances. The chapel was hung with black 
cloth, dimly lighted. Placido was seated beside his coffin. 
Priests, in long black robes, stood around him, chanting, in 
sepulchral] voices, the service of the dead. It is an ordeal 
under which the stoutest-hearted and most resolute have 
been found to sink. After enduring it for twenty-four hours, 
he was led out to execution. Placido came forth calm and 
undismayed. Holding a crucifix in his hand, he recited, ina 
loud, clear voice, a solemn prayer in verse, which he had 
composed amidst the horrors of the ‘Chapel.’ It thrilled 
upon the hearts of all who heard it. I am indebted to a 
friend for assistance in rendering this remarkable prayer 
into English verse: — 


PRAYER OF PLACIDO. 


God of unbounded love and power eternal ! 
To thee I turn in darkness and despair ; 

Stretch forth thine arm, and, from the brow infernal 
Of Calumny, the veil of Justice tear ; 

And, from the forehead of my honest fame, 

Pluck the world’s brand of infamy and shame! 


— » 
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O King of kings, my father’s God, who only 
Art strong to save, by whom is all controlled ; 
Who giv’st the sea its waves, the dark and lonely 
Abyss of heaven its light, the North its cold, 

The air its currents, the warm sun its beams, 
Life to the flowers, and motion to the streams ! — 


All things obey thee, dying or reviving 
As thou commandest; all, apart from thee, 
From thee alone their life and power deriving, 
Sink and are lost in vast eternity : 
Yet doth the void obey thee, since from nought 
This marvellous being by thy hand was wrought. 
O merciful God! I cannot shun thy presence ; 
For, through its veil of flesh, thy piercing eye 
Looketh upon my spirit’s unsoiled essence, 
As through the pure transparence of the sky. 
Let not the oppressor clap his bloody hands, 
As o'er my prostrate innocence he stands ! 


But if, alas! it seemeth good to thee 
That I should perish as the guilty dies ; 
That my cold, mangled corse my foes should see 
With hateful malice and exulting eyes, — 
Speak thou the word, and bid them shed my blood : 
Fully in me thy will be done, O God ! * 


On arriving at the fatal spot, he sat down, as ordered, on 
a bench, with his back to the soldiers. ‘The multitude 
recollected, that, in some affecting lines written by the con- 
spirator in prison, he had said that it would be useless to 
seek to kill him by shooting his body, — that his heart must 
be pierced ere it would cease its throbbings. At the last 
moment, just as the soldiers were about to fire, he rose up, 
and gazed for an instant, around and above him, on the beau- 
tiful capital of his native land and its sail-flecked bay, on 
the dense crowds about him, the blue mountains in the 
distance, and the sky glorious with the summer sunshine. 
‘ Adios, mundo!’ (Farewell, world!) he said calmly, and sat 
down. The word was given, and five balls entered his 


* See Voices from Prison; a Selection of Poetry written within the Cell, 
by various Prisoners. With Biographical and Critical Notices. Charles Spear, 


Editor. Boston. A fine translation of the same poem is there given by Maria 
Weston Chapman. 
1* 
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body. Then it was, that, amidst the groans and murmurs 
of the horror-stricken spectators, he rose up once more, and 
turned his head to the shuddering soldiers, his face wearing 
an expression of superhuman courage. ‘ Will no one pity 
me?’ he said, laying his hand over his heart. ‘ Here! fire 
here!’ While he yet spake, two balls entered his heart, 
and he fell dead. Thus perished the hero-poet of Cuba. 
He has not fallen in vain. His genius and his heroic death 
will doubtless be regarded by his race as precious legacies. 
To the great names of L’Ouverture and Petion, the colored 
man can now add that of Juan Placido. 

The following remarkable lines were written on the wall 
of Placido’s prison the day before his execution : — 


















‘O Liberty! I sigh for thee 
To break this chain and dungeon bar: 
I hear thy spirit calling me, 
Deep in the frozen North afar, 
With voice like God’s, and visage like a star. 













Long cradled on the mountain wind, 
Thy mates the eagle and the storm, 

Arise, and from thy brow unbind 
The wreath that gives its starry form, 

And smite the strength that would thy strength disarm ! 














Yet, Liberty! thy dawning light, 
Obscured by dungeon-bars, shall cast 

A splendor on the breaking night ; 
And tyrants, flying thick and fast, 

Shall tremble at thy gaze, and stand aghast.’ 










We add the following just tribute, from the ‘ New-York 
Tribune,’ to this noble man: — 










‘Placido was a patriot and a holy martyr. He was actuated 
by the highest influences that ever inspired humanity to resist 
oppression. He met his death, and all the scoffs and tortures 
which the inquisitorials of Spain could inflict, without yielding a 
point or betraying an accomplice. Cuba has few such men; if she 
had, all her bonds would have been cast deep into the Gulf long 
ago. Placido was a true poet, too, as well as patriot and martyr; 
and the soul that is exalted by true poetry has such cognizance of 
God, that it scorns human bondage. Almost his last words in pri- 
son, before being led out for execution, form one of the loftiest 
hymns to Liberty recorded in any language.’ 
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AN ASYLUM FOR DISCHARGED PRISONERS. 


*I ask for sympathy with the Discharged Convict in the circumstances in which he must 
either be enabled to earn his bread by an honest employment, or starve, or steal.’ — Tuck- 
ERMAN. 


In some former numbers, we stated a plan for this class of 
our fellow-beings. We now present some of the advantages 
that would result from the exercise of a truly Christian 
sympathy for them. We trust our readers will not sup- 
pose that we have lost sight of the good of the community 
in our remarks. We know the common objection brought 
against any one who may lift up his voice for the Prisoner, 
however feeble that voice may be. It is said to be only a 
morbid sympathy, —a sickly benevolence, that looks only at 
the good of the offender ; that the community are unthought 
of and uncared for. But who is the criminal? Is he nota 
man? Is he not a brother? Is he beyond the pale of 
human sympathy? Did not Jesus manifest a sympathy 
for the wrong-doer? Ought we not to follow his example? 
An inspector of a Penitentiary was once conversing with a 
Convict, who had already been in other prisons, as to the 
comparative good influence of different modes of treatment. 
‘Ah!’ said he, ‘it seems to me there never was but one 
Judge on earth who understood the right treatment of crimi- 
nals.’ ‘The inspector looked at him inquiringly, as if to ask 
whom he meant. ‘It was the Man of Calvary, answered 
the prisoner, as his eyes filled with tears. The words of 
Christ, ‘Go, and sin no more, had sunk deep into the 
heart of the poor condemned criminal. 

But we propose to show the advantages of providing a 
home for the Discharged Convict. Several present them- 
selves to the mind. 

1. The prisoner himself would be encouraged. He 
would have a new motive to build up his reputation. 
He would feel that his case was known, not to those who 
would repulse him, but who would feel the deepest interest 
in his future welfare. Daily would he be encouraged by 
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the voice of Christian sympathy to avoid temptation, and to 
commence anew to form his character. . 

2. The benevolent and humane, who are desirous to em- 
ploy this class, would then know with whom to correspond. 
A way might be opened for permanent employment. 
When the day of discharge came, some one might be ap- 
pointed to go to the prison, and say to the convict that a 
home was ready for him. How comforting would such 
a declaration be to the heart of the prisoner! Perhaps he 
has been immured in prison for many years. He has ima- 
gined, perhaps, that he has not a friend on earth. But he 
finds the door of an Asylum thrown open to him. There 
he can remain temporarily. We ask the benevolent and 
the humane whether such a plan would not be in accord- 
ance with the highest principles of Christianity. We ask 
the fearful and the unbelieving whether it would not tend 
to the Prevention of Crime. 

3. Another advantage would be gained. It often hap- 
pens that the convict has a home; but it is some miserable 
hovel, perhaps the very home that was so wretched that he 
was induced to commit the very crime that led him to pri- 
son. Perhaps he has an aged father or mother, who cannot 
sustain him; who would gladly give him a home, if they had 
one. In providing, then, for the Discharged Convict, we 
should not only encourage and gladden his heart, but soothe 
the anguish of a devoted parent. 

4. The whole community would feel more safe. There 
would not exist all that suspicion and fear which is now 
felt when men are released from prison. It would be known 
that an Asylum was provided, where there would be exer- 
cised a constant watchfulness and care. 

5. Another advantage would be gained. The number of 
prisoners would gradually lessen, for then one great tempta- 
tion to the commission of a fresh crime would be removed. 
Let the convict tell his own story, or rather let Mrs. Child 
tell it in her own manner : — 


‘My first offence was committed more in thoughtlessness than 
with deliberate wickedness; but I felt that 1 was to blame, and 
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was willing to bear the penalty like a man. In prison, I formed 
the strongest resolutions to atone for my fault by a life of honest 
usefulness. When my time was out, I succeeded, after a good deal 
of difficulty, in obtaining employment. I did my best to gain the 
confidence of my employer, and succeeded. Every day I felt my 
manhood grow stronger. But, at last, a person came into the 
store, who eyed me keenly, and I turned pale under his gaze. He 
told my employer that he had seen me among the convicts at Sing 
Sing; and I was sternly dismissed from his service. I went to 
Philadelphia to seek for any honest employment I could find; but 
a man, who saw me there, told me, if I did not quit the city in 
twenty-four hours, he would expose me. I came back disheartened 
to New York. I had spent my last dollar. Christians would not 
give me a home; gamblers and thieves would; and here 1 am 
again on my way to Sing Sing.’ 


In this incident is embodied the touching history of thou- 
sands of prisoners, many of whom are now in their cold and 
cheerless cells. 

But we cannot dwell longer on the advantages that would 
result from our plan. It may look beautiful in theory, it 
will be said. But, before we finish our articles, it will be 
seen that there is something practical in our plan; that it 
has already been tried in Germany with great success, and, 
we believe, on a small scale in New- York City. 

We appeal to the Legislature. The State could well 
afford to make provision for this class. It is time to encou- 
rage more, and punish less. Governments have always 
been more ready to Punish than Prevent crime. It is easier 
to build a gallows than a schoolhouse; easier to execute a 
criminal than to educate him; easier to take his life than 
to place him in a moral hospital. 

Such are our plans, imperfectly presented. In our re- 
maining numbers, we shall speak of the Objections on the 
one hand, and the Encouragements on the other. 

We ought to add to the above article the fact that our 
own home has long been an Asylum for Discharged Pri- 
soners. We have often provided clothing, food, and em- 
ployment for him on his release from prison. This has 
been one of our main objects; and, for this purpose espe- 
cially, we solicit the contributions of the charitable. 
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CONFINEMENT FOR LIFE. 


To put a criminal to death, is to protect ourselves against 
his future felonies in a way entirely effectual, and also very 
economical, in so far as society is concerned. And we have 
heard this punishment defended by the argument already 
stated; namely, that socicty, for its own protection, is 
authorized by reason and morality to announce to all its 
members, that it will put to death every one who shall com- 
mit certain acts; that this annouucement will arrest and 
deter many who are wavering on the verge of crime; but 
that, to render the threat effectual, society has no alternative 
but to inflict the penalty on all who incur it. This is an 
intelligible and self-consistent argument; for it abandons 
the ground of punishing one man to deter another, and pro- 
poses to deal with each on the supposition of a kind of 
pre-announced contract, binding on all the members of so- 
ciety. If the punishment of death thus threatened and 
inflicted stood in the relation of a natural means of remov- 
ing the causes which lead to crime, then, as Archbishop 
Whately observes, it would be justifiable, because it would 
be effectual, and there would be no one to punish. But, 
unfortunately, when we examine into those causes, which 
we shall subsequently do, we shall find that it bears a very 
distant relation tothem. Besides, it is proved, by experience, 
that severe punishments do not deter, but excite and chal- 
lenge to crime, those who, through daring and reckless 
natural qualities, are predisposed to commit crimes of vio- 
lence; and none others are prone to this class of offences. 
Moreover, there are moral instincts in Society, which ope- 
rate with irresistible effect, without being clothed in legal 
forms and expression. Severe punishment outrages the 
public sentiment; society sympathizes with the offender, 
obstructs the action of the law against him, and regards him 
as a martyr; and the knowledge of this state of things 
acts as an incitement to the criminally disposed to defy the 
law, and brave its terrors. 
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The point, then, at which we seem to have arrived is 
this: We cannot justify putting a criminal to death on the 
plea of protecting society from his outrages, because con- 
finement would be equally effectual; nor by the plea of re- 
forming him, for this is excluded by his death; nor by the 
plea of taking vengeance on him, for this is generally dis- 
avowed; nor by that of deterring others from crime, who 
are still guiltless, because he is not answerable for them, or 
in any way connected with them. From these considera- 
tions, it appears to follow, that, in dealing with offenders, 
we are bound to restrict ourselves to those punishments 
which, while they shall be equally efficacious in providing 
for the protection of society, shall be the least injurious to 
the criminal; and that these are only two in number; viz., 
confining a culprit for life, or subjecting him to a temporary 
discipline sufficient to produce such a change in his dispo- 
sitions, that, after undergoing it, he shall be fitted to return 
to society, cured of the inclination to infringe its laws. — 
Edinburgh Review. 


A MuRDERER FOILED. — Missionaries, and those who assist 
them, are often shielded from harm in a wonderful manner. Mr, 
Dunmore mentions a striking case among the Armenians. Hav- 
ing sent Priest Kevork to Chimishgezek, he speaks of the peril of 
this good man as follows: * The first evening after his arrival, 
some Armenians of the baser sort gathered about Garabed’s 
house, stoned it, and cursed the new comer. Not content with 
this, which was all borne with Christian meekness, they offered a 
liberal bribe to a reckless Koord if he would ** make way”’ with 
the priest. ‘The Koord soon came in, armed with a brace of pis- 
tols; and, taking his seat with our brethren, he began to ask such 
questions as led them to suspect the object of his visit. The priest 
at once took up his ‘Testament in Armeno-Turkish, and began to 
read and explain the words of Jesus to this rude visitor; and then, 
after reading and talking a full hour, he closed with a short 
prayer in Turkish. The Koord was entirely disarmed; and, de- 
claring that the Protestant faith was the true faith, he took a 
friendly leave of the ** gospel-man” whum he had intended to de- 
spatch. He returned to those who had sent him, and began to 
upbraid them, saying, ‘* These Protestants are true men, for they 


fear God, read his word, and pray; but you are all liars and ido- 
laters !”’’ 
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PORTIONS OF AN ADDRESS IN BEHALF OF REV. CHARLES 
SPEAR, DELIVERED IN THE HOLLIS-STREET CHURCH, 
APRIL 28, 1856, BY REV. THOMAS STARR KING, 


THERE are some men who are walking publications to the 
community of prominent deficiencies in our civilization, of 
palpable poverties in the church. Whenever I see Mr. 
Spear, I am led to think of what Christianity might do, 
and ought to do, for our Police-court rooms, Houses of Cor- 
rection, and Jails. He is a travelling placard of the truth 
that Christianity came ‘to seek and to save that which was 
lost’ We don’t believe that yet in Protestant Christendom. 
Our practical belief is that the gospel is for the middling 
classes, to be serviceable in stimulating us a little on Sun- 
days; in officiating at the joyful and trying crises of our 
homes; in taking care of a Sunday school, where most of 
the children, probably, could be just as well taught at home; 
and in sending the minister to make social calls among the 
parish. Is it not strange that the best organization of 
the power of the church in society is precisely for those 
who need it least; who are best able to help themselves ; who 
have most intelligence, comfortable homes, and Bibles in 
them, and very little temptation to gross offences by pres- 
sure upon the primal appetites? We build up convenient 
and stately edifices, where those who have the least need of 
the outward ministrations of the gospel can be surfeited 
with them; we fling gold by tens of thousands across 
the ocean, too happy to pay a hundred dollars apiece for the 
conversion of a Turk, a Hindoo, or a Chinaman; and we 
never dream of putting missionary sentinels at the doors of 
our court-rooms, and of detailing the wisest and the best for 
service in the haunts of dissipation which pollute our own 
cities. We do not dream that it is our primal missionary 
duty to shed sympathy into the dark nooks where humanity 
grows hideous from lack of its light, to pour it there from 
the faces of real Christians, and to organize warning and 
encouragement as part of the general voice of the commu- 
nity for our jails and prisons. 
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No sooner should the voice of human law pronounce the 
social doom upon the offences of a poor creature, whether 
unfortunate or guilty, than the voice of the church should 
begin to reach him. We call our civilization Christian. 
How can it be, if there is no such instituted interest in the 
redemption of character as there is in the condemnation of 
conduct? Justice is not the distinguishing quality which 
Christ came to inaugurate in the world. To be Christian, 
our civilization certainly must be just as eager to restore a 
character that has been shattered, as to visit its acts with 
punishment. Justaseager? Nay, unspeakably more so,— 
just as much more so as Christ was more eager to encou- 
rage and inspire than to blast one who had done wrong; 
so that a society, deserving the name Christian, would see 
to it that missionaries, and all social influences for redemp- 
tion, were provided for its convicts with the same earnest- 
ness that constables, judges, and cells were provided for the 
protection of society. If our civilization was Christian, it 
would not be left to the fluctuating fidelity and charity of 
the church to see to this. The staff of the officer, the labor 
of the prison, the bars and silence of the cell, would no 
more visibly and palpably express the authority of God’s 
law and the firm justice of the State to the soul of a crimi- 
nal, than the atmosphere around him, the kindness tempering 
the severity of his treatment, the genial missionary labor 
with him, the systematic provision to stimulate his religious 
and moral nature by preaching, counsel, and worship, the 
practical interest in him and for him as he leaves the walls 
for a new effort in the world, would convince him of the 
superior interest of Christendom in his character; publish 
to him that Christ is the Lawgiver of modern society; and 
that justice can no more go unmixed with love in any 
Christian state now, than the light of a sun-ray can fall 
unmixed with heat. 

When we talk thus, we find that we are talking of an 
ideal society, — something that has scarcely begun yet to 
be established. Not only is society unfaithful yet to its 


Christian name, but the church is. And whoever practically 
VOL. IX. 2 
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devotes himself to the work of indicating to us what the 
church’s duty is in such a field, is a benefit to society by the 
idea which he stands for, though his work be but feebly suc- 
cessful. To him belongs, at any rate, the great honor of 
being the first filament of a new organization, which will 
certainly appear when society is more faithful and Christian. 

This is the impulse of my appeal this afternoon in behalf 
of Mr. Spear’s objects, and for a contribution in his aid. 
The truth is, as it seems to me, that he should be sup- 
ported, either by the City of Boston or by the Benevolent 
Fraternity of the Churches, as a friend of criminals, the 
visitor of the places of confinement, and a channel of com- 
munication between them and their families. He should be 
supported, in order that his whole time could be given to 
such a work,—a work that needs no more argument in 
its behalf than the mere statement of it in a Christian 
church. But, as this is not done, I say that he deserves 
support from the whole community, even though he is able 
to give but a portion of his time to the friendly offices 
among criminals, simply as a continual suggestion to us of 
what society ought to do for its guilty members. 

We often hear the expression, ‘The world owes me a 
living” I suppose there is no doubt that this is true to this 
extent, — that the man who is able to work, and willing to 
work, has a clear right to his support, even if there is no work 
for him; because the fact that there is no work ready is the 
fault of society. He is not one man too many in the sight 
of God. God has light enough for him, air enough for 
him, truth enough, beauty enough, in the world for him. 
There is enough of the Holy Spirit for him; and God can 
be glorified by his worship as much as by yours and mine. 
There is plenty of food in this rich universe for every organ 
of his humanity but his stomach; and, if there is not suffi- 
cient for that, it is because men have wrongly organized the 
labor of this planet; and all other hands must therefore 
simply contribute a little for this one frame, that finds no 
post awaiting him in the great army of toil. 

The other side of the maxim, ‘The world owes me a 
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living, is this: You owe the world some labor; you, as a 
new creature, owe it a new flavor of life, and a peculiar 
type of character. Whoever pays this debt; whoever, in- 
stead of begging alms of the world, begins a new career, 
says, ‘lam willing to do this kind of work, plainly a peculiar 
and a needy kind,’ and sets about it, — does earn his living. 
His bill, presented in the face of society, is a good bill. It 
is approved by the Providence that made that need, that 
publishes that need, and that created the man with an in- 
stinct towards that need. 

In this way, Mr. Spear earns his living; and, if he in- 
trudes himself often upon public notice, he has, I think, the 
highest right to. If he presents his bill frequently to you 
and me, it is a bill which I believe the Almighty intends 
we should pay. He stands for a certain spirit in this com- 
munity. If the mission of a man is to be determined by 
his instinctive tendencies, he has a mission for prisons; for 
the stones that built our jails were no more predestined to 
that architectural service, than his mind, tastes, and sympa- 
thies were foreordained to court-rooms, cells, addresses 
before legislative committees on capital punishment, lec- 
tures on the influence of crime on home. He takes to 
such a sphere; he revels in all the statistics and literature 
of it. The Providence that built his body, built it for that 
work; his breath is mixed for that utterance; and, if society 
refuses to support him in it, it refuses to pay for one of the 
needed and intended monitions of Providence to us. 

He has been persistent in this work. For years, through 
all kinds of discouragement, he has adhered to it as his 
mission. He gave up a regular parish ministry to feed 
his appetite for it. Debt, poverty, and suffering have been 
no temptation to him to abandon it. Ever since I was a 
child, I have known him; and, whenever he visited my 
father’s house, he came as an incarnate sermon on the ini- 
quity of war, the spirit of charity to all outcasts, and the 
barbarities of many penalties in our code. He has grown 


gray in the service of a great principle that belongs to 
Christianity. 
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‘To deal with criminals with the purpose of reformation,’ 
it has been said, ‘is a task requiring special aptitude. You 
may make soldiers, you may make administrators, you may 
make clergymen, you may even, to a great extent, make 
schoolmasters, out of the materials of ordinary humanity ; 
but chaplains, and governors of jails, and conductors of 
reformatory schools, are like poets: you must find them; 
you cannot manufacture them. They need, of course, and 
will be perfected by, training; but their original endow- 
ments and qualities must be peculiar, or they will not 
succeed. The founders and managers of all the most 
successful institutions of this kind have, without exception, 
been men with a strong natural bias towards their vocation, 
and a most special and marvellous aptitude for it. Nearly 
all of them are men in whom the moral predominate over 
the intellectual qualities; in whom faith, hope, and, above 
all, love, reign supreme ; and who, by a patient and affection- 
ate temper, effected what genius and culture could never 
have attained,’ 

These men are so rare, that I believe Providence lays 
upon us most distinctly the obligation to cherish every one 
of them who, by years of fidelity, declares and publishes 
that aptitude. If Mr. Spear is not competent to the whole 
work, or to every department of the work, with which his 
name is associated, he is adapted to some part of it; and 
any part is so sacred and so valuable to society, that we 
ought to see to it that he is kept in the general line of labor 
in which God has set him; and that, if possible, the special 
portion is selected for him which he can perfectly discharge. 

I should put any appeal in his behalf before persons on 
altogether different grounds from the question of the broad 
success of his labors in respect of his cherished objects. 
Shall the man who does nothing, year after year, but finish 
pin-heads, or drive the rivets into knife-handles, find a living 
ready for him in our civilization? and shall there be no sup- 
port for a man who, whatever his powers of intellect may 
be, stands out a visible symbol of what Christianity would 
do for the fallen and vile. —a man who collects statistics 
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and all kinds of information about the conditions of crimi- 
nals, the influences of penalty upon them, the spirit of 
different codes, the proportions of those who are reformed ; 
willing to visit them in their cells; and who is ready to do 
something, to the extent of his powers, to assist any of 
them to begin anew an honest career? Suppose that he 
does substantial good to only one in a year; suppose that 
he is the agent of communication between only one or two 
miserable offenders and their distant friends, — the expres- 
sion in any way of something like human sympathy or 
Christian charity to only half a dozen victims of passion 
and vice; yet isn’t the quality of the work worth a sup- 
port ? 

We Saxon men have a great respect for the virtue of 
thrift, that enables a man to earn his own living by some 
industry related to the material interests of society. We 
are intolerant of the qualities that are not in harmony with 
such self-supporting energy. Thou shalt get thy own living, 
is our first and greatcommandment. May we not be quite 
excessive in this tendency? Remember that there are two 
kinds of character,— power and service. One does outward 
work for the world; the other stands for and expresses some 
divine quality of spirit. The latter is the nobler, the more 
permanently serviceable. 

Suppose that we should look upon our occupations, and 
should ask ourselves, whether, if we were paid by the 
Almighty according to the spirit of justice or humility, 
integrity or charity, that we and our occupation stand for, 
we should earn any thing like as much as we do now, — 
whether, even, we should earn a living. Certainly God 
cares full as much for the spirit of our work, for the eternal 
quality we stand for, as for what our pens, hammers, and 
axes do. And, if we should be sent to a heavenly treasury 
to get our wages, such men as Mr. Spear; perhaps, would 
receive the large incomes, because they earn them; and we 
should be living from hand to mouth, for the reason that 
there is no everlasting spiritual value in the objects and 


temper of our work. Jesus, who was dependent upon 
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casual charities for his. earthly living, and had nowhere to 
lay his head, earned more, I think, of society, than any mer- 
chant on the shores of the Lake of Galilee, or any broker of 
Jerusalem. 

If we refuse interest, therefore, in a man and a service 
like that of Mr. Spear, because we cannot see any large, 
staring results from his labor, we forget the great truth that 
a man has claims upon society by the spirit he stands for, 
and the Christian elevation of the kind of service to which 
he pledges himself. Mr. Spear told me, the other day, that 
only two kinds of persons ever visited his house, — dis- 
charged convicts and creditors. Of course, I smiled; but, if 
I did not cry too, I know that I felt somewhat like it. 
Perhaps his house is almost the only place in Boston where 
a poor creature, just released from a year’s or five years’ 
punishment, could go, and be sure of being regarded with- 
out suspicion, — be sure of talking freely and honestly with a 
fellow-inan. Iam willing, for one, to pay something every 
year to my brother, that there may be such a house here; 
that Christianity may be visibly connected in some crimi- 
nal’s mind with such a home; and that the man and the 
house may continue as a symbol of what society should be 
and do to those who have fallen through misfortune and 
guilt, and have paid the penalty of the social law. 

A great many persons consider Mr. Spear a trouble and 
offence because his demands are so frequent and regular. 
For years, he has been obliged to fight against want with 
one hand, that he may use the other in the service he has 
at heart. If he was supported in any organized way; if 
the churches would take him up, and insure him against 
cold and hunger; if there was interest enough in the work 
he tries to do to secure for him what any Irish laborer can 
have for his mere physical toil, — he would never be a beggar; 
he would be a cheerful, honest, Christian worker; you would 
hear of him less, and he would be doing more. 

I am willing to ask you, this afternoon, for a contribution 
in his behalf. Iam willing to ask you if you do not be- 
lieve, that in a high sense, by a standard which we seldom 
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apply to our work, he earns his living in the world. I am 
willing to ask you if the spirit of his labor, the cause he 
stands for, even if the results were far less than they are, 


are not worthy your interest, your sympathy, and, to some 
extent, your aid. 





SUMMER. 
BY HON. MRS. NORTON. 


Tus is the time of shadow and of flowers, 
When roads gleam white for many a winding mile; 
When gentle breezes fan the lazy hours, 
And balmy rest repays the time of toil; 
When purple hues and shifting beams beguile 
The tedious sameness of the heath-grown moor; 
When the old grandsire sees, with placid smile, 
The sun-burnt children frolic round his door, 

And trellised roses deck the cottage of the poor ; — 


The time of pleasant evenings, when the moon 
Rises accompanied by a single star, 
And rivals e’en the brilliant summer noon 
In the clear radiance which she pours afar, — 
No stormy winds her hour of peace to mar, 
Or stir the fleecy clouds which melt away 
Beneath the wheels of her illumined car; 
While many a river trembles in her ray, 
And silver gleams the sand round many an ocean bay. 


Oh! then the heart lies hushed, afraid to beat 

In the deep absence of all other sound ; 

And home is sought with loath and lingering feet, 

As though that shining tract of fairy ground, 

Once left and lost, might never more be found. 

And happy seems the life that gypsies lead, 

Who make their nests where mossy banks abound, 

In nooks where unplucked wild flowers shed their seed, — 
A canvas-spreading tent the only roof they need. 








OURNEY TO PROVIDENCE AND NEWPORT, R.I. 


We left Boston, and spent a sabbath in Foxborough, 
where the pulpit is always open to the Reformer. No man 
is more ready to co-operate in every good work than the 
Rev. Linus G. Holmes. We took up the various topics 
connected with the Proper Treatment of Criminals. In 
the evening, Mrs. Spear lectured to a crowded house, on 
Reformatory institutions. On Monday and Tuesday even- 
ings, we had exhibitions of Prison Scenes. We visited 
the various schools, and delivered addresses on the Causes 
of Crime. We found many good friends. 

In Foxborough, there are probably the most extensive 
Straw- Works in the world. There are about five hundred 
hands, many of them females. Here are manufactured about 
two million hats and bonnets in a year! The company 
employ many workmen in Europe. The Messrs. Carpen- 
ters, who own the establishment, are enterprising men, and 
generally willing to aid in all good causes. We left Fox- 
borough with the blessing of many friends; and, passing on 
our way, we felt that we must at least spend one night 
with our good and firm friend Lucas Pond. He has 
always contributed of his means, and he can always be 
depended on for all future time. He has been in the Mas- 
sachusetts Senate, and is well acquainted with the affairs 
of State generally. We spent a very pleasant evening at 
his hospitable dwelling, where we remember to have been 
more than twenty years ago. 

We next visited Attleborough, Plainville, Pawtucket, and 
at last reached Providence. 

In Providence, we found very warm friends in the Rev. 
Mr. Cook and the Rev. Mr. Eaton, both pastors of flourish- 
ing societies. ‘They opened their pulpits. In the morning, 
we presented the subject of Home; in the afternoon, the 
‘Claims of our Parish” In the evening, Mrs. Spear gave a 
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general view of the subject of Crime, and recommended an 
Asylum for Inebriates. 

We visited the Reform School, and also the State Prison, 
and allthe Day Schools. The teachers very kindly seconded 
our efforts. We gave three exhibitions while there. 

On the second sabbath, the Rev. Dr. Hedge very kindly 
opened his pulpit. We took up the subject of Prisons and 
their ‘Tenants, under the figure of the Tombs, —a name not 
inappropriately applied to the Prison at New York, and 
which has a far greater significance than was intended by 
those who gave the prison this singular cognomen. We 
endeavored to show that the Prison itself was the tomb of 
intellect; that minds were there entombed in sin, or, to use 
a strong, expressive Scripture phrase, were dead in trespasses 
and sins. Our business, we said, was to explore these tombs, 
and to endeavor to make ‘the dry bones live.’ In doing 
the work, we observed that we needed the gospel; that no 
Reformer could ever succeed without Christianity as the 
basis of his whole work; that Belzoni might as well have 
attempted to enter and explore the Catacombs of Egypt 
without his torch, as for the Prison-Reformer to enter the 
abodes of the morally dead without the light of the gospel ; 
or as well attempt to descend into some of those deep 
mines of the Old World without a lamp, as to enter the 
darker caverns of sin without the gospel; or the undertaker 
might as well descend into the tombs, and search for those 
long lay hidden there, without his light, as to enter the tombs 
of the morally dead without the light of Christianity. The 
number in these tombs now in the United States is thirty 
thousand. Many had been ruined. The hour must come 
when twenty thousand must throw off their grave-clothes, 
and come out upon society. We stated that our business was 
in these tombs, and that, when we came out into the broad 
sunlight of heaven, we needed friends to aid us in our 
work. In this manner of representing the subject, we found 
the audience exceedingly interested. 

From Providence we went to Newport, where we found 
friends, especially in the Rev. Mr. Brooks and bis society. 
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We stopped at the house of a Quaker, well known as 
Friend Dame, in Newport. We always like the society of 
the Friends. They are deeply interested in the various 
Reforms of the day. Here we held three exhibitions, — two 
of them in the Unitarian Chapel; and the third in the State 
House, which was kindly offered to us by the sheriff. Dur- 
ing our visit, Mrs. Spear delivered an Address, in the same 
place, on an Asylum for Inebriates, which was well received. 
The Legislature was in session, and intended to remain a 
whole week! Of its doings, we shall give a more full ac- 
count hereafter, and also give some account of Education 
in Rhode Island, which, though a small State of only about 
140,000 inhabitants, has done much for freedom of speech 
and for Public Schools. Here we had no occasion to discuss 
the death-penalty, for the law has been abolished about four 
years. Nearly every one here thinks it a good step; satis- 
fied, if not, that the gallows can at any time be restored. 
The substitute, of course, is imprisonment for life. But of 
this step, which will lead to far greater results than most 
people here imagine, we shall speak more fully hereafter. 
On turning to the vote of Rhode Island on the question 
of Capital Punishment, we find that the law was abolished 
in 1852, and the vote stood thus: In the Senate, seventeen 
yeas to thirteen mays; in the House, forty-four yeas to 
twenty nays. The experiment has now been tried for four 
years. The Legislature has the power to pardon; and, 
when the penalty of death was removed from the Statute- 
book, the following provision was inserted: That the sub- 
stitute should be imprisonment for life, the convict not to 
be pardoned but by a concurrent vote of three-fourths of all 
the members elected to each House of the General Assem- 
bly. We conversed with many persons about the new 
experiment; and there seems to be a general acquiescence 
in the new order of things. In visiting the prison, we 
found several murderers at work; and we could not help 
contrasting this state of things with the reign of the gal- 
lows. ‘The officers themselves were satisfied with the ope- 
ration of the law. ‘ How much better it is, said a keeper, 
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in conducting us through the prison, ‘to keep these men 
alive, and give them a chance to repent, that they may not 
go unprepared into the presence of God!’ 

Rhode Island is the third State in the Union that has 
removed the death-penalty from its code. Michigan led the 
way. Since that, Wisconsin has taken the same step. 
Maine, some twenty years ago, virtually abolished the law, 
by enacting that no criminal should be hung under one year 
after sentence; and not then, unless a warrant was issued by 
the Executive. 

But we must leave the subject of the death-penalty for 
another time. We had many interesting conversations 
with eminent men in Rhode Island. We delivered about 
fourteen lectures. Mrs. Charles Spear, besides giving a lec- 
ture on Temperance, and one on Slavery, in the State 
House at Newport, gave also a very interesting lecture on 
Reformatory Institutions, in the Normal Hall, in Providence. 
There also we visited the Reform School, and gave an exhi- 
bition, much, as we believe, to the satisfaction of the inmates. 
Mr. Cushman, the excellent Superintendent, gave us a 
hearty welcome, and the scholars thanked us by a vote for 
our labor of love. This is decidedly the best institution of 
the kind in this country. It is intended for both sexes, 
of which there are in all one hundred and forty-five. The 
building is in a very pleasant part of the city. It was ori- 
ginally intended for a large hotel; but it turned out to be a 
‘splendid failure.’ The original cost was $97,000. The city 
purchased it for the small sum of $13,000. It is exceedingly 
well adapted to the purposes for which it is used. 

The scholars are all employed: some make whips, others 
are engaged in shoemaking, and some of the smaller ones 
were knitting. We think great credit is due Mr. Cushman 
for his excellent management. ‘To us he was exceedingly 
kind, and we thank him for his many attentions. We 
held about fourteen meetings, including exhibitions. In all 
our labors, we need hardly add, our companion was con- 
stantly with us, aiding by her counsel, and especially in 
communicating instruction to the children. We must have 
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spoken toa very large number of children. We delivered ad- 
dresses in nearly every school; and there are seven thousand 
children sent to the schools in Providence. We also gave 
addresses in the schools in Newport. 

We must express our gratitude to Rev. Dr. Hedge, of 
Providence, for opening his church, and to the members of 
his society for the pecuniary aid extended to us. Of the re- 
mainder of our journey we must speak in @ future number. 





Nor a Savace Vice. — At sunset, yester-eve, a robin sang in 
a pine-tree in the shady ravine beyond the Observatory, and 
made, from his little throat, music strong enough to bear upward 
man’s spirit to thoughts of the Infinite, and infinite goodness and 
justice. The dark-green tree was alive with the rich hymn of the 
red-breasted bird. Hidden in its thick foliage, he sang as behind a 
screen in a sacred organ-loft. His place could be heard, not seen. 
The veiled chorister compelled a pause at the fence-side, and par- 
ticipation in this service of natural worship in the great church of 
the open vernal air. Sweeter and sweeter, tenderer and more 
softening, was the bird’s hymn. It drew to the tree, on swift 
wing and in a flutter of excitement, another robin. It drew also 
something else. Stealthy of step, like a thief in the night, — 
grown to man’s years, though not to manhood, — with parted 
lips, and eyes eager, though brutal and stupid, a creature in human 
form, with a gun, crept toward the pine to murder the bird. 
Though his nature was vulgar and coarse, the fact that now was 
the spring of the year, and the time for the pairing of robins and 
the making of nests, must long ago have pierced through it; yet 
he thirstily hunted, with his eyes and uplifted muzzle, for the red- 
breast, that, unconscious of evil as was Eve in Eden, protracted 
the evening song. The brutal fellow raised the piece to his shoul- 
der, followed by a prayer from the beholder that the barrel would 
burst in his grasp if he fired. A rescue! The top of the pine 
moved ; and, in company lovingly close, the married birds flut- 
tered away unseen of the evil one, avoiding death and averting a 
crime. The look of the baffled villain would have been a feast for 
the entire Humane Society. No red savage, from the Florida 
everglades to the Oregon shore, would kill a robin in the spring 
of the year. This is a vice of the blackguards and the cockneys of 
civilization. Shame on them! 
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PRISONERS’ FRIEND. 


In the present number, we give a fine engraving of a 
prison-scene. The artist has admirably represented a female 
in the act of assisting an aged prisoner. Woman never 
appears so lovely as when in the act of relieving the dis- 
tressed. ‘There seems to be a peculiar fitness in her very 
nature to help the afflicted; and though she may sometimes 
shrink from the work of visiting the prisoner, yet we are 
certain there is no situation where she can accomplish 
more good, 

But we did not intend so much to present the duty of 
females in this department, as to bring before our readers 
the work of Jesus, the true Prisoners’ Friend. In entering 
upon his great work, he directs the attention of those who 
heard him to those who were in prison. The sacred histo- 
rian, in recording his visit, says, ‘He came to Nazareth, 
where he had been brought up; and, as his custom was, he 
went into the synagogue on the sabbath day, and stood up 
for to read. And there was delivered unto him the book of 
the Prophet Esaias. And, when he had opened the book, 
he found the place where it was written, The Spirit of the 
Lord is upon me, because he hath anointed me to preach 
the gospel to the poor; he hath sent me to heal the broken- 
hearted, to preach deliverance to the captives, and recovering 
of sight to the blind; to set at liberty them that are bruised ; 
to preach the acceptable year of the Lord.’ 

The great idea of releasing the captive is kept up all 
through the gospel. In the enumeration of human duties, 
Jesus enforces the same doctrine. After speaking of the 
duty of visiting the sick, feeding the hungry, clothing the 
naked, he says, ‘I was sick, and ye visited me. Iwas in 
prison, and ye came unto me.’ To present the highest mo- 
tive, he says, ‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.’ Then, 
in closing up that memorable chapter, we find the condem- 
nation fell on those who had omitted this duty. 
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How admirably did Jesus illustrate this duty in his treat- 
ment of the adulteress! Brought as she was, by her eagle- 
eyed enemies, early in the morning, for condemnation, Jesus 
looks on the whole scene quietly, and says, ‘ He that is with- 
out sin among you, let him first cast a stone at her. And 
again he stooped down, and wrote on the ground. And 
they which heard it, being convicted by their own con- 
science, went out one by one, beginning at the eldest, even 
unto the last; and Jesus was left alone, and the woman 
standing in the midst. When Jesus had lifted up himself, 
and saw none but the woman, he said unto her, Woman, 
where are those thine accusers? Hath no man condemned 
thee? She said, No man, Lord. And Jesus said unto her, 
Neither do I condemn thee: go, and sin no more.’* Such is 
the simple account of this wonderful act of Him who came 
to forgive sins, and to restore the world to holiness and 
happiness. We should be glad to pursue this interesting 
theme farther; but we must close by showing his love to 
his enemies, with a very touching illustration of the applica- 
tion of this great doctrine to the vicious and the abandoned. 
Here the love of Jesus rose to the highest point. Remark- 
able instances of friendship had been shown to the world. 
There had been those who were willing to die for country: 
some few had died for friends. Indeed, this is the greatest 
height to which human love has ever been manifested. 
‘ Greater love hath no man than this, that he lay down his 
life for his friends” But we must go far beyond this to find 
the love of Jesus. ‘God commendeth his love towards us, 
in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us.’ + 
We may point to the hero, who puts on his armor, and 
mounts his war-horse, and rushes into battle, and bleeds 
and dies for his country; but this is not the love of the 
Redeemer. We may look to the mother, who, to save her 
child, will throw herself into the foaming wave or amidst 
the devouring flame; but this is not the love of Jesus. We 
must find some one who has suffered and died for his ene- 
mies; and, when we seek for such an one, we must go to 


* John viii. 7-11. + Rom. v. 8. 
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Calvary, and there we shall find a bleeding Saviour, who, 
in the expiring agonies of death, could exclaim, ‘ Father, 
forgive them; for they know not what they do! 

Such was the friendship of Jesus. Well is he entitled to 
the appellative, Friend of sinners. The sinner never had 
such a friend before. Society has long been employed 
in the erection of dungeons, and in inventions of torture for 
the sinner: but Jesus came to show that mercy and judg- 
ment could be mingled; that there was room for compas- 
sion to the sinner, even to the vilest of our race. He taught 
that the way to remove sin was by manifestations of love 
and forgiveness, not by awful and terrific exhibitions of 
cruelty and wrath. : 

It becomes us, then, to be guided by his precepts, and to 
imitate his example, especially in his love for sinners. We 
ought to remember that none need pity so much as those 
who have no pity for themselves. The world must ulti- 
mately be redeemed by love; and there is power enough in 
the love of Jesus to reach the most obdurate heart, to cleanse 
the vilest sinner in existence. After a lapse of eighteen 
centuries, this principle or trait in the character of Jesus is 
beginning to be understood. It begins now to be applied 
practically; and its effects are glorious. We design to pre- 
sent a single instance, illustrative of its mighty effects 
on the hearts of the vile, given to us by one who has been on 
the spot, and witnessed them : — 


‘ At Berlin,’ says Rev. C. E. Stowe, ‘I visited an establishment 
for the reformation of youthful offenders. The children,’ he says, 
‘ received into this institution, are often of the very worst and most 
hopeless character. Not only are their minds most thoroughly 
depraved, but their very senses and bodily organization seem to 
partake in the viciousness and degradation of their hearts. An 
ordinary man,’ he adds, ‘ might suppose that the task of restoring 
such poor creatures to decency and good morals was entirely hope- 
less.’ But not so: the superintendent ‘took hold with the firm 
hope that the moral power of the word of God was competent to 
such a task. On one occasion,’ we are informed, ‘when every 
other means seemed to fail, he collected the children together, and 
read to them, in the words of the New Testament, the simple nar- 
rative of the sufferings and death of Christ, with some remarks on 
the design and object of his mission into this world. The effect 
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was wonderful. They burst into tears of contrition; and during 
the whole of that term, from June till October, the influence of 
this scene was visible in all their conduct. The idea that takes so 
strong a hold, when the character of Christ is exhibited to such 
poor creatures, is, that they are objects of affection: miserable, 
wicked, despised, as they are, yet Christ, the Son of God, loved 
them, and loved them enough to suffer and to die for them, and still 
loves them. The thought that they can yet be loved melts the heart, 
and gives them hope, and is a strong incentive to reformation.’ 


‘ One there is, above all others, 
Well deserves the name of Friend ; 
His is love beyond a brother’s, — 
Costly, free, and knows no end: 
They, who once his kindness prove, 
Find it everlasting love. 


Which of all our friends, to save us, 
Could or would have shed his blood ? 
But our Jesus died to have us 
Reconciled in him to God: 
This is boundless love indeed ! 
Jesus is a friend in need. 


When he lived on earth, ill-treated, 
Friend of sinners was his name ; 
Now, above all glory seated, 
He rejoices in the same: 
Still he calls them brethren, friends, 
And to all their wants attends. 


Oh for grace, our hearts to soften ! 
Teach us, Lord, like him to love ! 
We, alas! forget too often 
What a Friend we have above; 
But, when home our souls are brought, 


We will love thee as we ought.’ 
NEWTON. 





THE FIRST NUMBER. 


THIs present number commences our ninth volume of the monthly. We 
believe our readers will find it exceedingly interesting, as it contains articles 
from John G. Whittier and from Rev. Thomas Starr King. We can send 
_ extra numbers to any one who may wish for a specimen of the 
work, 

And now we must say a word about ‘help. It is not generally known 
that we stand almost entirely alone in this great movement. e have 
sought earnestly for agents to go into the field; but we have not succeeded. 
The Magazine must be sustained; and,‘having confidence in the friends of 
the cause, we again venture on another year, trusting that, as a kind Provi- 
dence has thus far sustained us, we shall find help in time of need. 





A list of Receipts and Donations will appear in our next number. 











SONG OF THE CONVICT. 


Words, by William ; Music, by James M. Bradley, two Brothers: Prisoners ; 
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SONG OF THE CONVICT. 


rising songs of saints, The rain-bow of Hope on the cloud of despair. 
2 @.. 8 8 


2 That spirit of love on the earth still abiding, 
And soothing adversity, sorrow and pain, 
Now visits the captive tho’ weak and backsliding, 
And raises the fallen to virtue again. 
Yes! here the gospel’s light, 
Shall break thro’ sorrow’s night, 
And Satan-bound souls be released from his chain. 


3 O! ye who have toiled in this vineyard neglected, 
Our gratitude deep future life shall declare ; 
Still call back the erring, still cheer the dejected, 
And Heaven will prosper your labor and care. 
Soon will the Saviour’s voice 
Make all your hearts rejoice— 
‘‘T was in prison, ye came to me there.” 


4 Great God! in thy mercy accept our thanksgiving, 
Cleanse, pardon, and guide us as onward we move: 
And when we shall pass from the land of the living, 
Receive us through Jesus to mansions above. 
Tho’ thus divided now, 
Around thy throne to bow, 
And join the loud anthems of wonder and love. 














PATRONS OF THIS WORK. 


To show that our labors have met the approbation of some of 
the first men in the country, we subjoin the following names: — 


Hon. Robert C. Winthrop . . Boston. Hon. Charles Sumner . Washington. 
Hon. Edward Everett . . = W. W. Seaton. .. . 


, 
Hon. Nathan Appleton. . . i ) Joshua Giddings . * 
A. W. Thaxter, jun... | James Walker. . . . . Cambridge. 


” 


Robert Waterston. . ... uid | J. E. Worcester . . . . a 
GC. eee. se ae ee | Prof. C,C, Felton. . . sin 
Frederic Tudor ..... = | Rev. William Newell ; "a 
George H. Kubn . . .. . * | Rev. Charles Lowell. . . os 
Franklin Haven .... . i | Mrs. L. Waterhouse. . . a 
Rit. eee. oe . See as | Catharine Dennison . ; ~ 
George W. Lyman ... . pe | H.W. Longfellow .. . os 
Josiah Quincy . o } atte ie BS | Harriet B. Stowe. . . . Andover. 
Nathaniel Thayer .... od | Prof, Edwards A. Park. . ie 
Daniel Denny. . . .. « pe | Rt. Rev. Bishop Potter. . New York. 


Jonathan Phillips oe os | George Griswold . . . 
Hon. Geo. M. Dallas . Philadelphia. | Peter Cooper . 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Clark, Providence, R.I. | R.C. Goodhue . 
Franklin Pierce . . . Washington. / Joemtey Ven ee a 
Hon. Tobias Purrington . i | Prof. T.C. Upham . Brunswick, Me. 
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All Communications should be addressed to the Editor of the ‘ Prisoners’ Friend,’ 
119, Washington Street, Boston. 


Subscribers wishing to discontinue must send a written order to the office of pub- 
lication, and pay all arrearaires. 


Our Subscribers will greatly oblige us by prompt remittance; which we hope they 
will do, to sustain the cause in which we are engaged. 


WATERMAN’S 
KITCHEN & HOUSE-FURNISHING ROOMS, 


Established 1825, 


The Pioneer of all similar Establishments in the Country. 





In addition to his extensive assortment of Kircuzen WargEs and Housk-FURNISHING 
Goons, he is Inventor and Manufacturer of the following articles: — 


Patent Ventilated Refrigerator; Do. Coffee-Filter; Do. Broiler, or 
Upright Gridiron; Do. Lamp Teakettle; Do. Towel-Stand; Do. 
Floating Water-Filter; Do. Warm Footstool ; Do. Hand 
Shower-Bath; Do. Waffie-Iron; Do. House-Lan- 
tern; Triangular Clothes-Frames; Bathing- 

Pans; Infant’s Bath; Sitting, or Sitz 
Baths, three sizes; Foot-baths; 

Slop-Jars, &c. &e. 


The above-named are manufactured and for sale, wholesale and retail, at 
83 and 85, Cornhill, and 6 and 8, Brattle St., 


where all on the eve of Housekeeping will find it for their advantage to call. Goods 
sent by my own teams ten miles from the city, without charge. Catalogues descrip- 
tive of the above, and containing a list of all articles required in a family outfit, sent 
by mail when requested. 
































A NEW VOLUME 


COMMENCES IN SEPTEMBER. 
CHARLES SPEAR, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 


119, Washington Street, Boston. 


A new volume of the ‘ Prisoners’ Friend’ commences in September. Past 
experience, large observation, and extensive correspondence, both in. the Old 
and New World, have given ‘the editor facilities possessed by few persons 
in this country for conducting such a work. The following will comprise 
the leading features of the work : — 

I. Valuable original articles on Criminal Reform. 


Il. A careful selection from the best Foreign Periodicals. 
111. Reviews of valuable Works on different Moral Topics. 


1V. List of New Publications. : ¢ 


V. Public Education. 
VI. Moral Tales, illustrating the effects of kindness. 
VII. Biographical Sketches of Eminent Philanthropists. 
VIII. A Record of the various Reforms. 

It is also intended to procure ELEGANT ENGRAVINGS. Several have already 
been secured. 

Several valuable writers will contribute to its columns. 

The times now demand a thorough work on the great subject of the 
Causes and Remedies of Crime. Such a work having now been started, it 
remains for the friends of the cause to see that it is sustained. 

This monthly periodical commenced, eight years since, with the celebration 
of the anniversary of the Birth of John Howard. 

Send your name. If you cannot act, then ask your friend, male or female. 

Two dollars a year, in advance. Three copies for $5. Each number 
to contain 36 pages, making a volume of 432 pages yearly. A titlepage and 
index will be added. The work is published in an octavo form, on good paper 
and fair type. 


PREMIUMS FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


For two subscribers, a copy of the ‘ Titles of Christ’ ($1.00); for one sub- 
scriber, a copy of the ‘ Essays on Capital Punishment’ (62°cts.), or the ‘ Life 
of Mrs. Fry,’ or ‘ Voices from Pris: 1° (60 ets.), or two hundred Temperance 
or one hundred Peace envelopes. Ur. we will send almoSt any popular work 
now published to the amount of fifty cents for every new subscriber, and pay 
the postage. Of course, cash must accompany the order. 








Postage on ‘ Prisoners’ Friend,’ one cent for any distance in the United States. 
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